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-WHEN FOUND— 


Ae is with deep sorrow we learn of the death of Major Cedric Charles 

Dickens, of the London Regiment, killed on September 11th in 
France. He was the youngest son of Mr. and Mrs. Henry F. Dickens, 
and the heartfelt sympathy of every member of the Fellowship will 
go out to them and their family in their great trial. His brother, 
Lieut. Philip, was wounded on the same day in the same battle. He 
is progressing favourably. In referring to Major Dickens’s death one 
writer says: “ One cannot but be moved by the reminder that that 
vreat English name went with us into battle; that the blood of a 
Dickens was part of the price of victory.” This is well and truly 
said, and by a striking co-incidence, Mr. F. C. Owlett, the author of 
the poetical tribute, * The Spirit of Dickens,” on page 263, which we 
have had in type for some months, gives expression in the second 
section of his poem to the same thought. A fuller reference is made 
to Major Dickens on another page. 

* * * * * 

Similar feelings will also be extended to Mr. and Mrs. Wilham Miles, 
whose only son, 2nd Lieut. Miles, was killed in France cn August 4th last. 
Lieut. Miles was twenty-four years of age and was attached to the 
10th Battalion of the Duke of Cornwall’s Light Infantry. He had only 
joined this Battalion three days, when, having completed a front-line 
trench between Delville Wood and Guillemont, he was, with his Major, 
inspecting their work, when he was killed instantaneously by shell fire. 
All friends of Mr. and Mrs. Miles will join us in our expression of 
deep sympathy with them in their great sorrow. 

* * * * * 

Professor John Wilson—hetter known perhaps as “ Christopher 
North ”—whose eulogy of Dickens appears on another page of this 
issue, was famous in literary circles in the early period of the nineteenth 
century, particularly in Scotland, when he was associated with Lockhart 
in the conduct of Blackwood’s Magazine. Among the many books of 
which he was author, the most famous was Noctes Ambrosiane, a series 
of dialogues which had an amazing vogue at the time, but which, like 
his other works, is almost forgotten to-day. He died in 1854. 

* * * * * 

Dickens first met him whilst travelling in Scotland. He saw him 
‘walking up and down the Hall of the Courts of Law, and described him 
to Forster thus: “A bright, clear-complexioned, mountain-looking 
fellow, he looks as though he had just come down from the Highlands 
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and had never in his life taken pen in hand. ... He is a great fellow 
to look at, and talk to ; and if you could divert your mind of the actual 
Scott, is just the figure you would put in his place.” The first meeting 
of two such literary giants was naturally a great event in Scotland, 
and A. Lesage, a Scotch artist, drew the caricature of the event, which 
is reproduced as our frontispiece, shortly after the dinner given to 
Dickens on June 25th, 1841, at which Professor John Wilson presided. 
The person upon whose shoulder ‘‘ Christopher North ” is leaning is 
doubtless Peter Robertson, another Scotch celebrity of the period, 
whom Dickens described as “a large, portly, full-faced man, with a 
merry eye, and a queer way of looking under his spectacles which is 
characteristic and pleasant.” His portrait in the picture would pass 
as a good one of the Fat Boy. Who it is performing the introduction 
we are not sure. Possibly Lord Jeffrey, who would have been chairman 
at the dinner but for ill-health. 
x * te * * 

On another page an appeal is made for funds to enable the National 
Institute for the Blind to add one more of the novels of Dickens to 
their library, and we sincerely hope that the money required for the 
purpose will be quickly subscribed. Dickens's books are as great 
favourites with those who have been deprived of their sight as thev are 
with the more fortunate, and to do anything that will help to brighten 
their lives is in any case a good work to do; but when done in the 
name of Dickens it is particularly appropriate for The Dickens Fellow- 
ship. There are many ways in which this effort of the Fellowship can be 
forwarded, and several will no doubt occur readily to our readers. ‘There 
is one, however, we beg to suggest, and that is that each Branch of the 
Fellowship should set apart one of its meetings at which a special 
collection should be taken and the proceeds devoted to the fund. 

* * * * * 

“The Soul of Dickens ” is the title of Mr. W. Walter Crotch’s new 
book, which Messrs. Chapman and Hall will publish this month. It 
completes the author’s Dickens trilogy, and is a sincere attempt to 
envisage the soul of the man who, above all others, gave supreme 
expression to the outlook, sympathies and fundamental instincts of 
our race. Dickens was quintessentially an Englishman. He had an 
instructive insight into the psychology of our people such as no other 
writer ever quite possessed, and Mr. Crotch insists that. in this, the 
most vital crisis in our history, Dickens speaks to us with an intimacy, 
an authority, and an affection that no other voice can compass. 
“The Soul of Dickens” in short is the Soul of England, and no one 
who loves “this dear land ’’ should fail to look steadfastly thereon. 

* xk ** * *k 

Will secretaries of Branches be good enough to forward us their lists 
of fixtures for the coming season for inclusion in the Diary of Dickens 
Meetings each month. May we also ask them to forward their reports 
of meetings as soon after each event has taken place as possible, and 
to keep them as brief as possible. 

: THE Epiror. 
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CHARLES DICKENS 


By PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON 
“Christopher North” 

[Lhe first public dinner given to Dickens took place in the Waterloo Rooms, 
Edinburgh, on June 25th, 1841, wher he was visiting Scotland. The 
chairman was Professor John Wilson (‘Christopher North”), who was 
supported by many distinguished public men of the time. The following is 
the speech he made in proposing the toast of the guest, as reported in the 
“Edinburgh Advertiser” for June 29th, 1841. Dickens's reply to this 
speech and the other speeches he made on the occasion are to be oud in the 
published volume of his speeches. The full report of the function, and the 
other speeches inade have been hidden away in the obscurity of the newspaper 
in which they appeared, until Mr. Glyde Wilkins, of Pittsburg, caused search 
to be made for them and reprinted the account of the whole proceedings in 
pan phlet form last year. Professor Wilson’s speech is reprinted here from 
thet pamphict by the courtesy of Mr. Wilkins. —EDITOR. ] 


N rising to propose the health of our distinguished—our illustrious 
guest, (cheers)—I may remark that, as a people, we are distin- 
guished for our nationalitv—we are supposed to be proud—indeed we 
are supposed sometimes to be too proud of the national character—to 
be too proud of the achievements which native genius has wrought. 
But I would remark that nothing great or good can ever be expected 
to be produced in any land of which the natives do not rejoice that 
they were born there—who do not consider their clime and their 
country as the best of all climes and countries under the sun—who are 
not attached to the customs and habits of their country—who do 
not reverence the memory of their forefathers, and who do not trust 
in Providence that their bones may be laid in their native soil (great 
cheerings). But while I hesitate not to express those sentiments, I 
am sure that I may with perfect trust declare that the whole heart 
of Scotland beats with love and admiration for the character of England 
(cheers). I know that in our ears it sounds as the most majestic and 
magnificent of names, which we rejoice at all times to welcome, as 
we do to identify ourselves with her great men, whether statesmen, 
philosephers, poets or warriors, or whether we are delighted when on 
visiting our country, they bring before us the consummate courtesy 
and polish of their manners—that consummate courtesy, elegance and 
grace which belongs more peculiarly to them, and makes them as it 
were the very chosen people of the earth (cheers). It is to do honour 
to a son of that illustrious land that we are now met together (renewed 
cheers). This is no ordinary assemblage—no mere confraternity of 
literary men or authors, who are proud to honour one that has outstript 
them all in the race (great cheering). This meeting is composed of 
men of different professional pursuits, of different characters, of 
different degrees and kinds of mental cultivation and moral culture, 
but who are all agreed in admiration of genius, and capable of sympath- 
ising with the victory that his genius has given him, and with the pure 
and noble sentiments which it has immortalised (continued cheers). 
I shall not presume to say, or to lay claim or arrogate to ourselves, 
the character of being, as it were, the representatives of our country’s 
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opinions and sentiments regarding our distinguished guest, but I do. 
not hesitate to say, that wherever he may show himself in over what 
we somewhat practically call broad Scotland, there will be a feeling of 
enthusiasm towards him in all ranks. They will hold him as one of 
those original geniuses who has struck out a new path for himself, and 
introduced a beauty and lustre over many parts esteemed before to 
be barren and desclate, and over which no flower of genius could be 
supposed to blow (great applause). And allow me to say, there is 
something not inappropriate in the time at which we are now met, at 
this time the whole of the country is justly and rightly agitated, astir 
and active with political sentiments. I said justly and rightly, for 
every man who loves his country as he ought to do will stand up for 
its cause, whatever may be his particular opinions, inspired by a 
genuine patriotism, and desiring nothing shall be done save for his 
country’s good (cheers)—in the midst of such feelings as are now 
rapidly about to be spread all over the countrv—is it not delightful 
that we should hold for a certain season (cheers)—a sort of truce in 
which we can speak of subjects that are of everlasting interest—in 
which we can speak of sentiments and feelings which shall blend them- 
selves in the heart and bosom of the patriot, and without which he 
does not deserve the name of a lover of his country. for he knows not 
the power of the genius and soul concentrated in the understandings 
of her gifted sons (cheers)? Yes, gentlemen, I will say that the love 
of liberty and the love of literature are kindred and cognate—I will 
say that the spirit of literature is a free, bold and independent spuit—lI 
will say that this spirit is sacred to liberty, for it spurns from it every- 
thing that is low, mean and vicious, all servility, and all sycophancy 
(cheers). The man of gerius stands erect, and is not ashamed to show 
his face anywhere—he is not ashamed to show his face, whether in 
multitudes who may sympathise with him to the very top of his bent, or 
of multitudes who, by their frowns, desire to spurn him from them. No, 
his bosom is filled with noble and- independent thoughts that bid 
defiance to all such passing things, for he who prosecutes literature 
as it ought to be prosecuted—he to whom Heaven has given the gift 
of genius, feels his soul free at all times, rejoices in his might, and 
rejoices to unfold his wings, whether in the sunshine or in the storm, 
and ardently desires that the whole human race should enjoy that 
liberty which is the birthright of all, and by the power of which he 
himself works all those miracles which delight and astonish mankind 
(loud cheers). It would indeed be presumptuous and altogether 
unnecessary in me, were I to attempt to draw anything like a character 
or picture of the endowment with which our distinguished guest is 
mentally gifted. I shall merely say this, which you all know, that he is 
perhaps the most popular writer now alive (long continued cheering)—in 
popularity, at least he is second to no man of this age (renewed cheer- 
ing). Now, in regard to popularity, there are some who pretend even to 
despise it; perhaps, if their opinions could be narrowly looked into, 
and their own characters strictly scanned, it would be found that they 
despised it chiefly on the ground that it was something placed very 
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far beyond their reach, and which, nevertheless, they are incessantly 
hankering after (hear, hear and cheers). You are still all well aware 
that there have been always men of transcendent genius who have not 
been popular. It is easy to believe, for it is difficult to believe otherwise, 
that great philosophers have not been duly estimated daring their 
own life time—it is easy to imagine that some of the greatest poets 
were not popular during their lifetime, from the nature of the subjects 
chosen by them—they desired and required a fit audience, and finding 
it not, they were driven to trust to an accumulation of ages for an 
audience beyond the tomb. It is undeniable too, that there are 
various kinds of beauty which are not immediately apparent. The 
popular sense which requires long years of cultivation to open up the 
popular mind to the perception of such beauty, and you can easily 
imagine much beauty of a high order, which, perhaps, will never be 
appreciated by all, for it would scarcely be true to say, that Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, or the sublime poems of Dante, are, or ever will be, 
what is termed popular. But is that any reason for us to look down 
with scorn on those productions of genius which are truly popular, 
and popular on just and right grounds, because they appeal to feelings 
implanted in human nature, and find a universal response returned all 
over the land ? (loud cheers). It certainly is not necessary, in the first 
place, before an individual can be popular, that he shall sympathise 
tenderly and deeply with his fellow men im whatever condition, situation, 
or sphere they may he placed? Js it not necessary that he should 
prefer the peculiar and distinctive sense of mankind to his own peculiar 
feelings ? and that while he does not sacrifice his own feelings to theirs, 
but catches fresh light and nature from them, in the assurance that as 
one touch of nature makes the whole world kin,” so a hundred touches 
from the same source will spread his fame over the land, and shed a 
lustre that will not die around his grave. What man of genius in his 
heart despises popularity? No one who has acquired it—gaining 
perhaps, without desiring it, but must be proud of receiving it, for he 
then knows that he has not written in vain; he takes the praise of 
living men as an earnest of the praise that shall be bestowed on him in 
futtre years: and he rejoices in his popularity, though perhaps in 
moments of sadness and despondency, he may estimate it low. It is 
not inconsistent or mean to strive for the possession ot that which has 
been gained by the highest minds in. arts, in arms, in philosophy ; nor 
can it be paltry to seek for possession of that which. when got, 1s never 
despised—which men hug in their hearts while living, and of which 
they are not unwilling that some hint should be inscribed on their 
graves (loud cheers). We all know, that if we look back either to the 
history of literature or to the history of mankind, we do meet with 
instances where great popularity has been achieved with, as we are 
disposed to believe, very inadequate powers, and, therefore, very 
unworthily bestowed. Still there had been some power, and, perhaps 
some little genius possessed, and the possessor had availed himself of 
some favourable circumstances in the time and structure of society 
of the period—he had endeavoured to profit by some of those popular 
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eales which were breathing at the time, but the more effectually he 
profited, the more clearly did he show that he had had some sail to 
carry, and that his bark had been rigged and was still sea-worthy, had 
some power of floatage that distinguished him above other men. But, 
in this case, how, I ask you, has our friend’s popularity been attained ? 
I say how has it been attained? It has been attained, in the first 
place, during an age more prolific of great men in poetry, and in all 
the various walks of fiction than any other which ever illustrated the 
annals of this country. (Hear, hear). He had formidable competitors 
and rivals, not only amongst those now living, but amongst those who 
have lived for a century back; and when we look and consider that 
it is the mind of those people he has appealed to who are not surely 
ignorant of the immortal efforts of Defoe, Richardson, Fielding, and 
Smollett—that it was the same nation who have been obliged to admire 
the magnificent creations of Scott, and the creations of many female 
writers who have, in those particular departments of literature, shone 
conspicuous—I say when we think of these things, and all at once find 
a man who, as far as I understand, has no external aids to trust to, and 
a man not pandering to the corrupt tastes of any party or class attaining 
such a popularity (great cheering), to what, I ask, can the popularity 
of such a man be attributed but to that insight—that almost divine 
insight into the working of human nature—its passions and affections, 
to that comprehensive soul and tender heart which sympathises with 
all the griefs, sorrows, raptures, joys and agonies of his fellow men ? 
(cheers). Yes, gentlemen—ladies and gentlemen—Yes (cheers and 
laughter), his fame has been achieved by powers which are expressed in 
one word, the greatest of all words, when applied to an author, “* orig- 
inality ” (loud cheers). Without originality, no man has ever gained 
a very splendid reputation—it is true that some men with delicacy of 
sentiment, and with ardent and conscious sensibility, and with a truthful 
eve and a feeling heart—with these qualities, some men have gained 
considerable reputation ; but still, when a man strikes out a path for 
himself, or strikes out on some path which if trodden at all by men’s 
feet, has been trodden by the vulgar—it may be the vicious or the 
wicked—-when such a path has been struck out and assiduously and 
successfully followed, there falls upon that man the mantle of original 
genius, of a power which is felt to be great and universal—which speaks 
to the learned and to the uniearned—to the wise and to the foolish— 
to those whose minds are cultivated in all their powers, and to those 
who are without any mental cultivation at all, but who, nevertheless, 
possess the mental development by which they are made sensible of 
something within them, the existence of which they had not before 
noticed, until the sudden revelations of genius made them familiar with 
things with which they had been conversant all their lives, but of which 
they had suspected not the power, nor the grandeur, nor the pathos. 
Like all those men whose names [ have mentioned, our friend has dealt 
with the common feelings and passions of ordinary men, in the common 
and ordinary paths of life. He has not sought—at least he has not yet 
sought—to deal with those thoughts and passions that are made 
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conspicuous from afar, by the elevated stations of those who experience 
them. He has mingled in the common walks of life—he has made 
himself familiar w T the lower orders of society. He has not been 
deterred by the aspect of vice and wickedness, and musery and guilt, 
from seeking a spirit of good in things evil, but has endeavoured by 
the might of genius to transmute w hat was base into what was precious 
as the beaten gold (loud cheers). In what is genius made so manifest 
as in detecting i in the ordinary oceurrences of life—in discov ering, in 
the uninviting and flat surface of society, themes which, when touched 
by a pencil of light, are read and studied by those who knew not before 
the witchery of “the faded cheek, the solitary sigh, and the glistening 
tear, among the squalid filth and dregs of life. But I shall be “bet aved 
if [ go on much longer—which it would be improper for me to do—into 
something like a critical delineation of the genius of our illustrious 
guest. I shall not do so, but [ cannot but express, in a few and ineffect- 
ual words, that delight which every human bosom feels in the benign 
spit which pervades all his creations. 
How kind and good a man he ts, I need 
not say, nor what strength of genius 
he has acquired by that profound 
sympathy with his fellow creatures, 
whether in prosperity and happiness, 
or overwhelmed with unfortunate cir- 
cumstances, but who do not vet sink 
under their miseries, but trust to their 
own strength of endurance, to that 
principle of truth. and honour, and 
integrity, which is no stranger to the 
uncultivated bosom, which is found in 
the lowest abodes in as great strength PROFESSOR JOHN WILSON 

as in the halls of nobles and the 

palaces of kings (great applause). Mr. Dickens is also a satirist. He 
satirizes human life; but he does not satirize it to degrade it. He 
does not wish to pull down what is high, into the neighbourhood of 
what is low. He does not seek to represent all virtue as a hollow thing 
in which no confidence can be placed. _He satirizes only the selfish. 
and the hardhearted, and the cruel: he exposes, in a hideous light. 
that principle which, when acted upon, gives a power to men in the 
lowest grades to carry on a more terrific tyranny that if placed upon 
thrones (great applause). I shall not say—for I do not feel—that our 
distinguished guest has done full and entire justice to one subject—that 
he has entirely succeeded where I have no doubt he would be most 
anxious to succeed, in a full and complete delineation of the female 
characters. Who has? IJ suppose that with the single exception of 
Shakespeare, it is felt that in almost every delineation of female virtue 
and yvodness, there is always something inadequate; something 
which does not completely fulfl the desire of our heart. and which 
does not aceord with our own happy and blessed experience. ([mmense 
applause). But thishe has done. He has not endeavoured to represent 
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them as charming merely, by the aid of accomplishments, however 
elegant and graceful. He has not depicted those accomplishments as 
the essentials of their character, but has spoken of them rather as 
always inspired by a love of domestic duty, by fidelity, by purity, by 
innocence, by charity, and by hope which makes them discharge, under 
the most difficult circumstances, their duties, and which brings over 
their path in this world, some glimpses of the light of heaven. (Great 
applause). I shall proceed no further in this course, which I again 
say I intended to avoid, and I shall conclude with a very few words. 
Mr. Dickens may be assured that there is felt for him all over Scotland, 
sentiments of kindness, affection, admiration and love (loud cheers) 
and I know, for certain, that the knowledge of these sentiments must 
make him happy, for I know, though he has but been a short time in 
our country—and I trust he will be oftener here and for a longer period 
(cheers)—I know well that his heart turns with fondness to the lovely 
and endearing image of Scotland. I know well that the dream of his 
past enthusiasm, and of his imagination, has been the unequalled 
beauties and sublimities of our country ; but far beyond these, dear 
to him, must be our time-honoured institutions—our hallowed habits— 
our holy customs, which have risen and grown and flourished round the 
domestic hearth—that sacred scene, where every virtue attains its 
full development. In this country, there is still an unshaken, heartfelt, 
awe-struck sense of religion ; and when he looks at our kirks in their 
solitary situations, though not now solitary, for thank Heaven, they 
are numerous, he will understand those feelings, deeper than genius 
can express, or imagination conceive, how deep-seated in every bosom 
are those impressions, which, while they adorn and elevate the present 
life, give hopes and consolations to the life that is to come. With these 
few thoughts, inadequately expressed, for I came here unprepared, 
and scarcely able to speak with that energy which I ought to have done, 


I beg to propose the health of Mr. Dickens. (Long and loud continued 
cheering). 


AN ECHO OF MISS HAVISHAM’S CASE 


ne echo of what befell Miss Havisham in Great Expectations, and 

the effect it had upon her life, was heard in the case of Mr. W. H.C. 
Nation recently. Being jilted on the day before his wedding, Mr. Nation 
from that day kept the house in Queen’s Gate, which he had prepared 
for the home-coming of his bride, as a shrine consecrated to the memory 
of that unrequited love. The lady disappeared out of his life and it 
is believed he never saw her again. He left the house just as it was, 
but occasionally visited it with grim satisfaction until the day, two 
years ago, he died. Mr. Nation was a great admirer of Dickens, and 
we are told that Great Expectations dominated his imagination, for in it 
was told a story which might have been suggested by his own experiences 
if the sexes had been reversed. Mr. Nation was a rich man and had 
lived a solitary life, never worrying. Recently his house was let to a 


new tenant and the facts of the extraordinary circumstances concerning 
it were first revealed. 
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POETICAL TRIBUTES TO CHARLES DICKENS 
CXLII. 


TO THE SPIRIT OF DICKENS 
By F. C. OWLETT 


ICKENS ! thou shouldst be living in our day. 
Thy kindling tones 

Had roused the Neutral from his prudent way, 
And stirred the bones 

Of dead crusaders. ‘Fore thy flame-tipped pen 
The Hun had quailed 

And hesitated in the moment when, 
Mocking, he haled 

The Christ afresh to Calvary, and laughed 
Whilst Angels wept, 

And deeply from Death’s blood-brimmed goblet quaffed, 
What time men kept, 

Calm, unafraid, the Vigil of the Faith. 
Nor wouldst thy thought 

Have been concerned alone with Kultuy’s scaith ; 
Thou wouldst have sought 

To bind the wounds of Kultur’s victims, cheer 
The sad, exhort 

Th’ indifferent, lash the exploiter, clear 
The brain bemused 

And fuddled with the specious cant of ‘ schools,’ 
Which cranks unused 

To honest thinking prate to honest fools. 


“* Thou shouldst be living ! ”—wherefore spake I thus ? 
Thou livest ! Spite 

Of Abbey Vaults thou dost engage with us 
In the great fight! ... 

The crisis of her fate found England free 
Of doubts, and true 

To her own self as Shakespeare bade her be. 
She did renew 

Her glorious youth, and at the signal blast 
Lo ! to her side 

Instant there leapt from out the storied Past, 
Spirits that ride 

Triumphant through Eternity—and though 
The Heathen rage, 

Their presence doth assure us, for we know 
It is the gage 

Of Victory reverberant to Time’s 
Remotest bound ; 
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And this we know, that when the Peace Bell chimes, 
There shall be found 

(First in the strife, so, when the strife has ceased) 
First at the Goal, 

Shakespeare and Milton, Wordsworth, and not least, 
Thy beacon Soul ! 


THE FICTIONS OF FORSTER* 


By JOHN B. CASTIEAU 


M* subject deals with John Forster’s “ Life of Charles Dickens.” a 

book which holds pride of place, wrongly I think, as the leading 
authority on the author. The fictions of which I complain are sins of 
omission. The biography fails in nearly all cf the elements which are 
essential to the true record of a man’s life. It lacks the personal note ; 
it conveys no adequate idea of character ; and throughout, it portrays 
Dickens the author rather than Dickens the man. And it is the man 
who is the most interesting. for the works themselves are amply 
informative regarding the author. 

As I must deal bluntly with some of the unamiable characteristics 
of Dickens, I shall anticipate at once two groups of possible critics. 
To those who would cry out, de mortuis nil nist bonum, I will say, 
“ Then forego the claim that Dickens is immortal !* To those who 
would say, “ It is with the writings we are concerned, not the writer ! ”’ 
I will reply, “ Then stop the writing and circulation of biographies ! ” 
I will not be bound or limited by w vhat is in any book simply because 
it is called a biography. If I am not satisfied, I shall seek further and 
strive to satisfy myself. 

My chief complaint about Forster’s Life is that it has hardly any 
atmosphere or light and shade. It is a long tedious avenue of adulations 
' through a desert of dates. Various persons of no importance say 
how they met Dickens at school; shook hands with him; saw him 
buy a penny paper, ete. Then there is a plethora of letters written 
by Dickens, in which the personal pronoun I stands out, as Mr. Kipling 
once put it, “like the telegraph poles along a railway line.” As for 
dates. they are the boresome basis of the book. There are dates of 
births. deaths and marriages ; dates when novels were begun and when 
they were ended: dates when travels commenced and when they 
finished. and so on, until one becomes as weary of dates as a schoolboy. 
To anybody who has read the works of Dickens and their prefaces, 
Forster's Life is a mere excrescence. It simply puts a halo around 
Dickens's head, a harp in his hand, and makes wings sprout from his 
shoulders. We develop love for a man who is presented to us as being 
humanly imperfect: but we grow hatred for a pedestalled person 
who is always presented as being a paragon. Recently a statue to 
Captain Cook was unveiled at St. Kilda, and next morning, after the 
ovations. the cheers and the beers. the figure was seen to he bearing in 


* A Paper read on June Sth, 1916, before the Dickens Fellowship, at 
Melbourne. 
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its hand, a battered bell-topper. Whoever placed it there was an 
opportune scoffer at a display of temporary enthusiasm, which, for the 
time being, transformed a naval sounding officer into a colossal Christ- 
opher Columbus. Forster, ** the infallible Forster,” as he was known, 
wrote the life too scon after Dicken’s death. He put too much halo 
around his hero, and not enough battered tall-hat. 

Carlyle, in that high-falutin’ style of his, which now only deceives the 
very young, compared Forster’s Life of Dickens with Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson. He wrote :—- 

I incline to consider this Biography as taking rank, in essential 
respects, parallel to Boswell himself... . . you have performed a 
feat which, except in Boswell, the unique, I know not where to parallel.” 
This Judgment has always surprised me. Of course, Carlyle could 
not discuss a flea on a dog’s back without enlarging upon the crimes 
and enormities of the insect world, and the long-suffering of the canine 
community. We must always discount his statements. But this 
comparison of Forster’s with Boswell’s Life is so absurd that it deserves 
to be discounted to the disappearing point. It is palpably ridiculous. 

Boswell certainly panegyrised his hero to the point of worship ; but, 
at the same time, he just as certainly painted him with all his warts. 
Forster did not paint Dickens with even a freckle. Boswell sometimes . 
bores you with Johnson’s conversation. Forster was candid enough 
to say that Dickens had no conversation, and so he escaped the respon- 
sibility of recording any at all. That is, he avoided writing anything 
of Dickens which was not good. Boswell, on the other hand, wrote 
both what was good and bad about Johnson and, even, sometimes took 
a sort of impish delight in recording the bad. He faithfully related 
Johnson’s statement that he would not drink in company because he 
did not want others to see the effects upon him. He narrated all 
Johnson’s quarrels, superstitions and other weaknesses, and told the 
story of the great man taking taproom ladies on his knee and listening 
to the stories of their lives. Whenever Johnson was snubbed, Boswell 
jotted down the circumstances, and this is what he wrote of his lion 
at feeding time :— 


**T never knew any man who relished good eating more than he 
did. When at table, he was totally absorbed in the business of the 
moment; his looks seemed riveted to his plate; nor would he, 
unless when in very high company, say one word, or even pay the 
least attention to what was said of others, till he had satisfied his 
appetite, which was so fierce, and indulged with such intentness, 
that while in the act of eating the veins of his forehead swelled, 
and generally a strong perspiration was visible. To those whose 
sensations were delicate this could not but be disgusting ; and it 
was doubtless not very suitable to the character of a philosopher, 
who should be distinguished by self command.” 


Now Mr. Forster never says of Dickens anything approaching that ! 
It was only when I read Mr. Teignmouth Shore’s monograph that I 
discovered that “‘ Dickens’s taste in eating turned towards tripe and 
to fried liver and bacon!” = Why couldn't Forster relate an interesting 
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trifle of this sort? It was because he was, as Douglas Jerrold said of 
him when he compared him to a thick stump of pencil and said, “* Hullo, 
here is the exact counterpart of John Forster, short, thick and full of 
lead !”? No wonder, too, that Wilkie Collins described Forster’s work 
as “the life of John Forster with occasional anecdotes of Charles 
Dickens.” 

Boswell describes Johnson’s interview with King George as one of 
dignified conversation upon Literature. Forster describes the interview 
of Charles Dickens with Queen Victoria as one of commonplaces. I 
had to consult another writer to find that Queen Victoria opened with 
a remark about the weather. Then she expressed the opinion that 
‘we had no good servants in England as in the olden times.” The 
price of provisions, the cost of butcher’s meat, and bread, were next 
lightly touched upon and so the conversation rippled on agreeably to 
an agreeable end. Queen Victoria then presented him with a copy 
of the Journal in the Highlands, and received in return a complete 
set of Dickens’s own works! Later on, Dickens attended a levée in 
a cocked hat and with a sword, details which Forster omits to mention. 

Those things are only trifles, but I now propose to deal with a very 
grave omission in Forster's life, which does a great injustice to a good 
woman, wife and mother—Mrs. Charles Dickens. Forster refers to 
her just about a dozen times, and then in s9 cursory and almost 
apologetic fashion as to be very nearly contemptuous. They are 
nearly all remarks made by Dickens in his letters such as * Kate cries 
dismally if I mention the subject of going to America”; ~ Kate has 
a horribly bad face-ache”’; ‘* Kate has so bad a sore throat that she 
is obliged to keep to her bed”; “* I have still a horrible cold and so has 
Kate.” 

Forster does not even describe what Mrs. Dickens was like, and I 
have been at some pains to fill the deficiency. From an American 
source, I find she was “a pretty little woman with the heavy-lidded, 
large blue eyes so much admired by men. The nose was a little retroussé, 
the forehead good, the mouth small, round and red-lipped, with a 
pleasant smiling expression, notwithstanding the sleepy look of the 
slow-moving eyes. The weakest part of her face was the chin, which 
melted too suddenly into the throat.” Another writer, who met her 
in America, said she was “a large woman, having a great deal of colour, 
and rather coarse ; but she has a good face and looks amiable—she 
wore a pink silk dress, trimmed with a white flounce.” A Miss Clarke, 
an American lady, described her as “‘a plump, rosy, English, handsome 
woman, with a certain air of absent-mindedness, yet gentle and kindly,” 
while Chief Justice Lewis of Philadelphia, thought she was good 
looking, courteous, and plain in her manners, but rather taciturn.” 
Other writers describe her variously as “‘ sweet-natured ” ; “a typical 
crinoliny, early Victorian woman”; “a kind good woman”; “a 
domestic wife.” I especially mention these things because Forster 
leaves them out. 

But Forster did not adequately describe Charles Dickens himself. 
His references to his personal appearance,—references which should 
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not only have been interesting, but of historical value,—are flimsy and 
unsatisfactory. Just as deficient are the details given of disposition, 
deportment, and dress. Even the daily habits of Dickens are slurred 
over. Indeed, Forster practically only tells us what Dickens had 
already told us himself in his letters and minor works. Even in my 
restricted survey of the Dickens literature, for the purposes of this 
paper, I have been able to largely supplement Forster. For instance, 
in 1842, Longfellow described Dickens as “a gay, free and easy charac- 
ter, with a fine bright face, blue eyes, and long dark hair,” while a 
Cincinnatti lady wrote of him that “he is young and handsome, has 
a mellow, beautiful eye, fine brow and abundant hair. His manner 
is easy, negligent, but not elegant. His dress was foppish. In fact, 
he was overdressed. Yet his garments were worn so easily, they 
appeared to be a necessary part of him.” Finally, as to his pyhsical 
features, Carlvle wrote of him that he was “a fine little fellow. Clear 
blue intelligent eves, eyebrows that he arches amazingly, large protrusive 
rather loose mouth, a small compact figure, very small” ; while George 
Ehiot’s record of her impressions in 1852, was “ his appearance is 
certainly disappointing, no benevolence in his face, and, | think, little 
in the head . . . .in fact, he is not distinguished looking in any way, 
neither handsome nor ugly, neither fat nor thin, neither tall nor short.” 

Dickens's taste in dress seems to have struck all observers like a 
streak of lightning. Mr. Putnam, the publisher, in his memoirs writes 
“that at a reading by Dickens in New York, 1867, he bore away in his 
mind, the picture of a purple velvet waistcoat with a mass of heavy 
watch-chain extended across both sides.” The artist Frith records 
that “* Dickens arrived at the studio in a sky-blue overcoat with red 
cuffs.” Frith protested and Dickens replied. “* Ah well. vou know I 
am very fond of colour.” Frith’s daughter got the impression that 
he was all * gold chain and pin and an enormous tie.” Out of doors, 
he wore a white hat and carried a formidable stick in his Jeft hand. 
Then Miss Friswell pictures him as “a gaily dressed gentleman. his 
bright green waistcoat and vivid scarlet tie, anyone would have noticed, 
but the size of his nosegay in his buttonhole rivetted my attention.” 
His love of colour in dress was evidently a joke aemony his friends, for 
Wilkie Collins, on being asked by an artist what he should do with a 
gorgeous piece of stuff which had been sent to him, exclaimed. © Oh, 
send it to Dickens. He will make a waistcoat of it.” 

George Augustus Sala likened the general appearance of Dickens to 
“some prosperous sea captain home from a sea voyage: a good 
portrait of a Dutch privateer after having taken a capital prize: an 
energetic Dutch admiral.” Sala also said of him that “he was one 
of the few men whose individuality was not effaced by the mournful 
conventionality of evening dress.” 

So much for Dickens and dress. You will find nothing of what 1 
have recounted mentioned in Forster’s Life. I will make just a few 
observations on the omissions of Forster as to the disposition of Dickens. 

While the temperament of Dickens appears to have been naturally 
buoyant and vivacious, there is no doubt that in later years, it became 
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soured by sickness and depressed by domestic worry. But making 
all this allowance, there remains much evidence, that Dickens was by 
no means that genial and generous débonair Bohemian suggested by 
his own writings and emphasised by Forster. In Paul’s “ History of 
Modern England,” it is bluntly stated that “ although he loved to storm 
the strongholds of Philistinism, he was something of a Philistine 
himself.”’ In the ‘“‘ English Men of Letters,” Sir A. W. Ward declared, 
‘The charm of Dickens vanishes as soon as he becomes self-conscious 

. . a striving after effect is sometimes susceptible . . . he is so intent 
upon proving himself a sound Radical that his vehemence all but 
passes into a shriek.” 

I am somewhat dubious in quoting the opinion on Dickens of Dr. 
John Brown, who, as far as I can find, is noted for disquisitions on 
dogs. He wrote so bitterly to John Ruskin in 1875 that I cannot 
think there was no underlying explanation. But Forster does not 
mention it, and that is my excuse. Forster, as usual, when he wishes 
to safeguard his hero, leaves the thing out. This is a striking sin of 
omission, which tends to make his Life a tissue of fictions, when it 
should be a tell-tale of facts. This is what Dr. Brown wrote to Ruskin 
ot Dickens :— 


‘* My reasons for saying Dickens was hard hearted are :— 
‘First, my personal knowledge of him many years ago, and 
my seeing then his intense adamantine egotism ’ ; 
“Secondly, the revelation of his nature given so frankly in 
his friend Forster’s huge and most exaggerated Life.’ ”* 


He adds that ‘* Forster is a ‘ heavy swell’ and has always been to 
me offensive. He has no sense or faculty of humour, and is, as the 
boy called him, a ‘ harbitrary cove.’” In the finish, Dr. Brown sums 
up Dickens as a man “ Softest outside, hardest at the core.” 

After that scathing quotation, I should say something more amiable, 
but still too personal for Forster to insert. We are told that Dickens 
spoke with a slight lisp; that his conversation was genial; he hated 
argument ; he was unable to argue—a common case with impulsive 
characters; he was a temperate man. All these things are omitted 
from Forster, who was considered, even by his contemporaries, as 
being unfitted to write the life of any man. Sergeant Ballantine said, 
* Forster’s temper was not a very comfortable one to deal with.” 

The silences of John Forster are really appalling. I have gone through 
the Greville Memoirs; Gissing; Harrison; Henley; Langton ; 
Marzials ; Ward ; Chesterton and Dean Hole, among others, to compile 
this collection. One letter to Dean Hole from Dickens should have 
been known to Forster. In it, the novelist said ** Shocked by the 
misuse of the private letters of public men . . . I destroyed a very large 
and very rare mass of correspondence.” Surely a very commendable 
act ! But that is Forster. He omits the good and the bad. There 
is no reference to Dickens’s quarrel with John Leech ; hardly any to his 
generosity to Leigh Hunt. In short, Forster’s Life is a lamentable 
failure as a biography of a truly great man. 
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I have not used half of my material. The work of gathering it has 
been a pleasure. It has shown me that there is a quite different 
Dickens from the prig portrayed in Forster’s pages, a more human, 
a more lovable Dickens! It has proved to me that the material exists 
for the preparation of quite a different Life altogether. But great as 
the material is, there is more to be had. The contemporaries of Dickens 
are, however, passing away and the new biographer should lose no 
time. 

Charles Dickens cannot be handed down to history as a man unless 
his Life is written by a man. It is all very well to tell us that Dickens 
was always full of rollicking fun, exuberance and animal spirits. But 
no man can go through life all the time like a clown in a circus or a 
pantomine. There must be some occasions when he disappears 
behind the scenes. Forster seldom relates them. He tells us that 
Dickens was brilliant, affectionate, indignant at the wrongs of the 
workers and the poor, intolerant of sham and cant, a redresser of 
grievances and a reformer in every sense ; in short, that Charles Dickens 
was a saint. What we want is a biographer who will come along and 
candidly admit that Charles Dickens once in a while said, “ damn !” 


DICKENS BOOKS FOR THE BLIND 
AN APPEAL TO ALL DICKENSIANS 


T will be remembered that in the year 1914, the Members of the 
Fellowship raised the funds for the purpose of preparing The 
Old Curiosity Shop and Great Expectations in the Braille type. The 
National Institute for the Blind, on whose behalf the appeal was made, 
have now finished these two books, and copies of the works are in 
circulation among Blind readers. Headquarters of the Fellowship 
have had in consideration for some time the possibility of giving 
further aid to the Institute, and after consultation with Mr. Henry 
Stainsby, the Secretary, have adopted his suggestion that the best 
practical manner of proceeding in this work will be to raise the funds 
necessary for the manufacture of the stereos of another of Dickens’s 
books, instead of, as at first proposed, paying for the impressions of 
those already done. 

Once the stereos have been prepared, the production of copies is a 
comparatively cheap matter and costs only 2s. 6d. per volume. 

In this way The Dickens Fellowship is proposing to pay for the 
capital outlay a considerable sum, rather than the smaller amounts 
necessary for the copies which can more easily be collected by the 
Institute through its ordinary channels. 

The work chosen by the Council for this new effort is Barnaby 
Rudge. Long novels like those of Charles Dickens run to many volumes 
in the Braille type, and this is the reason for the seemingly large sum 
of £105 which Barnaby Rudge will cost. It will run to eight volumes 
in Braille type. ; 

Headquarters feel that this scheme comes very appropriately just 
now, owing to the unfortunate increase in the number of blind persons 
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due to the war. The Secretary of the National Institute for the Blind 
and the National Library for the Blind state that Dickens’s works 
in the Braille type are particularly in demand among blinded soldiers 
and sailors. ‘ 

The response to the former appeal was so ready and willing that 
Headquarters are assured that the £105 now required will be forthcom- 
ingat once. Secretaries of Branches, Branch committees and individual 
Members are requested to send their subscriptions as soon as _ possible 
to Mr. Walter Dexter, the Hon. Treasurer of The Dickens Fellowship, 
Whitehall House, 30 Charing Cross, §.W., and all moneys received will 
be immediately acknowledged in these columns. Collecting cards, 
each representing £1 in value, can be had of Mr. T. W. Hill, Hon. 
Secretary at the same address. 

It should be stated that due acknowledgment to The Dickens 
Fellowship is made in each copy of the books for which it has borne 
the cost. 


A RELIC OF OLD SHIPPING DAYS 


By JOHN SUDDABY 


HERE has been presented to the Hull Museums a rare and fine 
relic of the old shipping days, in the form of the figure or model 
of an admiral commander, captain or midshipman. 

Everyone 1s familiar with the model of the little * Wooden Midship- 
man ” which Dickens and his artist “ Phiz ” introduce into the story 
of Dombey and Son. It was shown as elevated alongside the doorway 
of the nautical instrument shop in Leadenhall Street in the city of 
London. There congregated Captain Cuttle, Bunsby and Old Sol, 
and some other characters of the tale. The model still exists at Messrs. 
Norrie and Wilson's similar shop in the Minories, and is still as 
Dickens described it: ~ right leg foremost, with a suavity the least 
endurable, and had the shoe buckles and flapped waistcoat the least 
reconcilable to human reason, and bore at the right eve the most 
offensively disproportionate piece of machinery.” In those days 
almost anywhere in the immediate vicinity of the docks could be seen 
outside such trading establishments, these “little timber midshipmen 
in obsolete naval uniforms, eternally employed outside the shop doors 
f nautical-instrument makers in taking observations of the hackney 
coaches.” 

Proportionately also in Hull, in the middle of the last century, these 
figures were common. The one at the Museum was formerly in Dock 
Street, a little way down from Savile Street. It was not, however, 
alongside the door of the then Mr. Harrison, nautical instruments, 
charts, and ships’ stores dealer, as Dock Street is a narrow street, with 
but a footpath on one side, and dock storage yards right opposite 
highly stacked with timber. It was therefore no use putting our 
midshipman, or whatever his rank might be, low down with his quadrant 
in his hand, for his purpose was not to take a solar observation, but to 
be seen by those about the docks and quays opposite. 
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Although the model presented to Hull does not represent so young 
a man as does the Dombey midshipman, it has its hat fore-and-aft on 
its head according to Phiz’s picture in Chapter xix. of Dickens’s novel ; 
and not athwart or across the head as the original of old Sol’s has 
The Hull figure is in trousers, and is without a wig onitshead. ‘The 


THE NAVAL BFFIGY IN HULL MUSEUM 


Dombey effigy has a wig bobbed at the tail, and the legs are in 
stockings and shorts, representative of an earlier period in the Navy. 

This was not the only shipchandler’s figure of those times in Hull. 
There was one at such a shop on the Queen’s Dock front, behind the 
present Dock Offices, and had our effigies been possessed of life and 
sight, they might with their quadrants have taken sight of each other. 


19 * See Dickensian, Vol. I, p. 234. 
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THE POETIC INSTINCT OF DICKENS 


By T. W. HILL 


YNHARLES DICKENS'S many-sided talents have received ample 
notice from all sorts and conditions of commentators. His 
supreme position as the novelist of the middle classes ; his extraordinary 
personal popularity among his readers during his life; the continued 
worship and study of him after his early death ; his remarkable literary 
fecundity ; his humour—almost uncanny in its many applications, 
whether as merely mirth-provoking, or as tilting at some custom which 
did not meet with his approval; the lively action all through his 
tales and sketches—I once heard it said that one page of Dickens 
contains as much incident as a whole chapter by other hands; his 
faculty for drawing a full portrait in the fewest possible strokes ; the 
value to the sociological student of his novels and articles as pictures 
of the times of which they treat. All these and many more aspects 
of his genius constantly receive attention from admirers as well as 
detractors, and the stream of comment does not at present exhibit 
any signs of drying up. 

But there is one vein in the Rock, if I may be allowed to change 
the metaphor, which does not seem to have attracted many explorers. 
That it has never drawn notice to itself would be far from the truth. 
This one of the many manifestations of the genius of Dickens, may 
profitably become the theme for a short consideration. I refer to the 
strong poetic feeling in much of his writing. 

In Chesterton’s brilliant work on Dickens, there is no mention of this 
quality until the last page but one, where one of that author’s short 
but suggestive sentences suddenly arrests attention. He says: 
“ Dickens’s creations are poetry, therefore they are permanent.” 

We can all agree that Dickens’s creations are poetry. But the critic 
named seems to have in ‘his mind—at least, a careful study of his 
stimulating volume leads to this conclusion—rather the fairylike (his 
own term) personalities of Dickens’s characters such as Pickwick, 
Micawber, Pecksniff, Toots and the rest. The wider aspect of poetry 
does not find mention ; and it is just this wider aspect of poetry which 
is opened by that sentence : “ Dickens’s creations are poetry.” 

The descriptions of scenery and surroundings written by Scott at 
the beginning of the nineteenth century are often very beautiful and 
also very long, with all the qualities of a fine poetic nature. The later 
novelists of that century cut their word pictures as short as possible. 
perhaps mentioning that a road leads from somewhere to somewhere 
else, or that a river flows through a wood or a meadow; and many 
modern writers try to do without a stage altogether, devoting themselves 
to the development of personality and character. I know it is always 
dangerous to generalize and therefore do not say that the rule is 
invariable, although I do think the rule obtains. Now it seems 
to me that Dickens as a wordpainter lies somewhere between these two 
extremes. He is neither so wordy as his forerunners, nor so curt and 
sketchy as his successors. His pictures of the surroundings of the 
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scene of action are neither long nor on the other hand are they 
lacking. 

One may also compare Dickens with his great contemporary Thack- 
eray in this regard. Thackeray’s pictures are finely written but they 
have a certain dreamy character, they are penned from a detached 
point of view. Dickens’s pictures are, however, so intimate and vivid— 
written as it were from inside. Thackeray’s pictures you can imagine— 
Dickens’s you can see. 

It is needless to add that these passages in his works are characterized 
by the true Dickensian mannerisms—mannerisms which have proved so 
easy for imitators to caricature but so difficult to reproduce. Dickens’s 
pictures are kodak-like in their particularity—they are almost as 
distinct in detail as a flash-hght photograph. He was no impressionist ; 
he is pre-Raphaelite in his attention to minutizw. But with it all, there 
is the true poet behind—the poetic instinct—the atmosphere of beautiful 
thought. This was doubtless due to the unlimited wealth of illustration 
which he could always command, and as poetry in its widest sense is 
said by the dictionary to be “the product of the imaginative powers 
and fancy which appeals to those powers in others,” so the little gems 
of fancy with which the words of Dickens abound, stimulate the 
imagination and conjure up in the most charming way, all the poetic 
instinet of his readers. The opening of one of the chapters of Little 
Dorrit shews what is meant by wealth of illustration and the power of 
imaginative parallel. 


* Like unexceptionable Society, the opposing rows of houses in 
Harley Street were very grim with one another. Indeed, the man- 
sions and their inhabitants were so much alike in that respect, that 
the people were often to be found drawn up on opposite sides of 
dinner-tables... staring at the other side of the way with the 
dulness of the houses. 

Everybody knows how like the street the two dinner rows of 
people will be... The expressionless uniform twenty houses all to 
be knocked at and rung at in the same form, all approachable by 
the same dull steps, all fended off by the same pattern of railing, 
all with the same impracticable fire-escapes, the same inconvenient 
fixtures in their heads, and everything without exception to be 
taken at the highest valuation—who has not dined with these ? 
The house so drearily out of repair, the occasional bow-window, 
the stuccoed house, the newly fronted house, the corner house with 
nothing but angular rooms, the house with the blinds always down, 
the house with the hatchment always up, the house where the 
collector has called for one Quarter of an Idea and found nobody 
at home—who has not dined with these ? The house that nobody 
will take and is to be had-a bargain—who does not know her? The 
showy house that was taken for life by the disappointed gentleman 
and which doesn’t suit him at all--who is unacquainted with that 
haunted habitation ?” 


Every reference to Captain Cuttle is also replete with illustrative 
parallels ; the Captain seldom opens his mouth without using metaphor 
in nautical terms, in the use of which Dickens shews himself extra- 
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ordinarily expert. I also find more than.a hint of the poet behind 
the following fine comparison of the cast iron gospel of Podsnappery 
with the figure of a set dance. 


‘Sixteen disciples of Podsnappery went through the figures of 
(1) getting up at eight and shaving close at a quarter past, (2) break- 
fasting at nine, (3) going to City at ten, (4) coming home at half-past 
five, (5) Dining at seven, and the grand chain.” 


These passages are mostly found at the beginnings of certain chapters ; 
not by any means at every chapter’s opening ; and the reason for this 
may be due to Dickens’s peculiar temperament and his method of 
publication. All Dickens’s long works were issued in monthly parts, 
and the exigencies of such a method necessitate that each instalment 
should work up to some sort ef a climax, and these successive climaxes 
occur at fairly regular intervals through the course of the tale. Each 
portion therefore, has some of the characteristics of a complete story. 
As Dickens sat down in calm and contemplative mood to open the 
monthly part, he would begin with a kind of introduction—-a well- 
thought-out scene for the next stage of the narrative, and these intro- 
ductions are exceedingly well written considered only as literature, 
but as the plot progresses, the author plunges more and more enthusi- 
astically into the doings and sayings of his characters, the action 
quickens up, and the author’s native impatience of restraint gives him 
no time fer consciously fine writing (we know from his correspondence 
and the recollections of his intimate friends that when his stories 
greatly excited him, he lived and talked the parts allotted to his 
favourites and behaved almost like one possessed). 


[To be concluded} 


CHARLES DICKENS AND WASHINGTON IRVING 


By W. GLYDE WILKINS 
III. 


Bypass left Washington for Richmond on March 16th and the next 

day he wrote to Forster: ‘* Irving was with me at Washington 
yesterday, and wept heartily at parting; He is a fine fellow when you 
know him well, and you will relish him, my dear friend of all things. . . 
He thinks of sailing for Liverpool on the 7th of April, passing a short 
time in London, and then going to Paris. Perhaps you may meet 
him. If you do he will know that you are my dearest friend, and 
will open his whole heart to you at once.” 

When they parted in Washington, Dickens did not expect to see 
Irving again before the latter sailed for England, and after leaving 
Richmond on his way west, he wrote to Irving from Washington: * We 
passed through—literally passed through—this place again to-day. 
1 did not come to see you, for I really have not the heart to say * good- 
bye’ again, and felt more than I can tell you, when we shook hands 
last Wednesday. You will not be at Baltimore, I fear? I thought 
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at the time, that you had said you might be there, to make our parting 
gayer.” 

It was a very great surprise, when Dickens arrived in Baltimore to 
find Irving there, and they spent a pleasant evening at the hotel 
drinking a mint-julep which some unknown admirer had sent them. 
Dickens in a letter to a friend at Washington in 1868, during his second 
visit to the United States wrote regarding the mint-julep :— 


* Your reference to my dear friend, Washington Irving, renews 
the vivid impressions re-awakened in my mind but the other day. 
I saw his fine face for the last time in that City. He came there 
from New York to pass a day or two with me before I went west- 
ward ; and they were made the most memorable of my life by his 
delightful faney and genial humour. Some unknown admirer of his 
books and mine sent to the hotel a most enormous mint julep 
wreathed with flowers. We sat on either side of it with great 
solemnity (it filled a respectable sized table) but the solemnity was 
of short duration. It was quite an enchanted julep and carried us 
among innumerable people and places that we both knew. The 
julep held out far into the night and my memory never saw him 
afterwards otherwise than bending over it with his straw, with an 
air of gravity, after some anecdote involving some wonderfully droll 
and delicate observations of character, and then as his eyes caught 
mine, melting out into that captivating laugh of his which was the 
brightest I ever heard.”* 


This was probably the last meeting in the flesh of the two friends. 
for Irving sailed for his post at Madrid on the 10th of April, going by 
way of London, which he reached on the 30th, remaining there till 
the middle of May. He visited England again earlv in January, 1846, 
and on February 53rd he wrote his nephew a letter beginning, * I have 
now been about a month in England, part of the time in Birmingham 
and part in London.” Dickens was in London during that time, busy 
with his work as editor of The Daily News. It would hardly seem 
possible that Irving could be in London at a time when Dickens was 
there without their meeting, but Forster in his Life of Dickens makes 
no mention of any meeting, but he does quote notes written to himself 
by Dickens, in one of which written at six oclock in the morning, 
January 21st, Dickens wrote, ~* been at press three quarters of an hour 
and were out before the Times,’ and in another note written Monday, 
February 9th, * Tired to death and quite worn out,” and that he had 
resigned his editorship. It is possible that if there was no meeting, 
it was because of Dickens's arduous editorial duties, although he did not 
leave London for Switzerland till May 3st, some three months after 
Irving's departure. : 

Irving was again in London from the middle of August of the same 
year (1846) until early in September when he sailed for home having 
been recalled from his ambassadorship. As Dickens had left for 
Switzerland on May 31st, where he remained till November, after which 
he spent three months in Paris before returning to London. Irving for 
the third time in London missed meeting his friend. 
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After reading the letters between them written in 1841, can there be 
any doubt of the vreat satisfaction these two authors of such similar 
tastes would have had in meeting and going around London together 
to visit the places Dickens has so accurately described in his works. 
How Dickens, as he says, would have enjoyed the trip with Irving on 
the outside of the last coaches to Bracebridge Hall ! What a pleasure 
it would have been to Irving to have gone with Dickens into the Pick- 
wick country, to have stayed over night at the Bull in Rochester and 
taken lunch at the Leather Bottle, and how pleased Dickens would 
have been to have eaten a beefsteak with Irving at Jack Straw’s Castle 
as he had so often done with other friends. Would not Irving have been 
delighted to have gone to the Spaniards, and had Dickens point out 
the very spot where the bailiffs took Mrs. Bardell, and to have gone to 
the George and Vulture where Mr. Pickwick put up, or over to the 
Borough and the White Hart where Pickwick and Sam Weller first 
met ? Is it not a thing to be regretted by all good Dickensians that 
they were unable to meet and so were denied the satisfaction such 
trips would have been to two such kindred spirits ? 

With the exceptions referred to later, there has been published no 
correspondence between the two authors between the date, March 22nd. 
1842. of the Baltimore letter, and Irving’s death, November 28th. 
1859, a period of over seventeen years. It hardly seems possible after 
the glowing expressions of regard and esteem that had passed between 
the two, both by pen and word of mouth, when they were together in 
America, that all correspondence between them should cease. It 
would seem as if many letters must have passed between them during 
that time and that any of Irving’s letters written in that interval, 
with the exception of those referred to by Forster and the one in the 
Bixby collection, were destroyed m the Gad’s Hill bonfire, and that 
Irving did not preserve all those received from Dickens. The only 
letter from Dickens to Irving during this period, that can be found, is 
printed in “ The Life and Letters of Washington Irving,” above re- 
ferred to. It is dated July 5th, 1856. This letter might indicate that 
Dickens felt there had been some remissness on his part in keeping up 
the correspondence, for in the very first paragraph he says, * If you 
knew how often I write to vou individually and personally in my books, 
vou would not be surprised i in seeing this note, than you were in seeing 
me do my duty by that flavoury julep (in what I dreamily apprehend 
to have been in a former state of existence) at Baltimore.” “ Will you 
let me present to yon a cousin of mine, Mr. B , who is associated 
with a merchant’s house in New York ? Of course he wants to see you 
and know you. How can I wonder at that ? How can anybody ? ” 

It was probably the desire of the cousin to meet Irving that inspired 
this letter, and the first paragraph seems almost an apology from 
Dickens for any lapse in their correspondence that might be due to 
him. The remainder of the letter is filled with gossip about Holland 
House. Rogers the poet and a breakfast given by him to Mrs. Proctor 
and Mrs. Carlyle. 

It will he seen that while the published correspondence of the two 
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friends is quite meagre, still there is enough of it to show that while 
it lasted they were very strongly attracted to each other, not only by 
similarity of tastes, but in their personalities and that there was no 
man whom Dickens met in America in 1842 that he was more drawn 
to than Washington Irving, and between whom the friendship was more 
intimate, with the possible exception of his friend and American 


publisher, Mr. Jas. T. Fields. 


MAJOR CEDRIC CHARLES DICKENS 
KILLED IN ACTION 10 SEPTEMBER, 1916 


O* another page we have quoted a passage used by a contemporary 

in reference to the death of Major Dickens, and we are constrained 
to quote it again as a text for the few words which follow. ‘‘ One cannot 
but be moved by the reminder,” said the writer, “that the great 
English name went with us into battle; that the blood of a Dickens 
was part of the price of victory.” 

All Dickensians will associate 
themselves with the fine feeling 
expressed in that sentence, whilst at 
the same time their thoughts will 
be for the family of the brave soldier 
in its inseparable loss and great 
sorrow. And although his name 
is engraved on his country’s Roll 
of Honour side by side with many 
a brave fellow-officer, this magazine 
is the appropriate place for a fuller 
record of a Dickens who died a 
vallant death in a noble cause. 

Major Cedric Charles Dickens— 
to give him his full name—the 
youngest son of Mr. Henry F. 
Dickens, K.C., and grandson of the 
vreat novelist, met his death in 
France whilst leading his men in a 
night attack. His battalion had 
nearly gained its objective when it . MAJOR CEDRIC CHARLES DICKENS 
was suggested that the line might 
be extended. He raised himself from a shell-hole to see how this 
could be done, when he was struck on both sides of the chest and fei]. 
His death was practically instantaneous. 

Shortly before his death it was thought he was to be Second in Com- 
mand of the Battalion, and he had indeed taken leave of his own com- 
pany for that purpose, when a senior Major who had been invalided in 
England, returned, and took up his position by virtue of his seniority. 

Major Dickens was but twenty-seven years of age, was educated at 
Eton and Cambridge, and was the best of fellows, being gifted with a 


very fine nature—clean minded, earnest and eager in everything he 
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pat his hand to. He was deeply religious, bright and cheery, of an 
exceedingly affectionate nature, and was most popular in his Battalion, 
both among officers and men. He joined the Territorials (Kensington 
Battalion) four yearsbefore the war. He became a Captain just before 
the outbreak of hostilities, and attained the rank of Major after he 
was wounded in February 1915. 

The last month of his life Major Dickens spent in the Third Army 
Training Camp for Field Officers, where he had a very strenuous but 
nevertheless enjoyable life. He returned to his Battalion on the eve 
of the battle during which he was killed. The Captain, who had been 
in command of his company in his absence, begged very hard to be 
allowed to lead it into action, especially, he said, as Major Dickens 
had been in action on July Ist; but Major Dickens was determined 
that no one should lead his company but himself. 

That is the spirit of an Englishman, and in such a spirit was the blood 
of a Dickens—a name that stands for everything that the word English 
conveys——shed for the country and the cause his grandfather held 
most dear, and fought for as valiantly with his pen as his grandson 
did with his sword. 


LETIERS TO'THE EDITOR 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS 


Sir,—In answer to an old Subscriber’s enquiries in the September 
number of The Dickensian, there is no connection between Miss 
Havisham and the Convict Abel Magwitch, alias Provis. 

Miss Havisham only adopted Estella, who was brought to her as an 
orphan by Mr. Jaggers. She was the daughter of the Convict Provis, 
and her mother was Molly, Mr. Jaggers’ housekeeper. The clue starts 
from Chapter 26, when Mr. Jaggers draws attention to Molly’s wrists. 
Chapter 48, Wemmick tells to Pip Molly’s history. Chapter 49 con- 
firms Pip’s belief in Estella’s parentage. In chapter 50, the last 
sentence states that ‘‘ the man (meaning Provis) that we have in hiding 
down the river is Estella’s father.’ In chapter 51, Pip informs Mr. 
Jaggers of his discovery of Estella’s parentage. 

Yours faithfully, 
42 Gloucester Gardens, AuGustTus OVEY. 
Hyde Park, W. 
September 4th, 1916. 


[Other correspondents thanked for replies. —EDITOR. ] 


‘““WHAT THE DICKENS,” etc. 
Sir,—Another variety may be cited from a song of 1826 called 
* Trisham Fitz or the Stage-Struck Barber.” The song relates a scene 
and escape from the mad barber, and the chorus in part is :-— 
‘* For if we, O dicken 
Were all to be bitten, 
O! neighbours, O! neighbours, pray what would be done ? 
[Spoken.] O the daisies ! here’s doing with a vengeance, ete.”? This 
is another instance of the word associated with daisies. 
And is it not a fact that two or more centuries ago, the word dickens 
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came to be quoted by authors and in books as a more polite word to 
another beginning with a ‘‘d,” and thus meeting sensitive readers ? 
I have always understood so. 

Grip, the raven ‘of Barnaby Rudge did not approve of the modern 
expression, for he continued throughout the book down to the last page 
and nearly the last paragraph to say, ‘I’m a devil, I’m a devil, [im a 
devil !” with extraordinary rapture. 

Yours truly, 
September 4th, 1916. J. Y. SOUTHTON. 


THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP 


HERE, THERE, AND EVERYWHERE 


HEADQUARTERS.—The Council have sent a letter to all Branches 
urging upon them the importance of increasing the membership of 
the Fellowship in order that the work being done at all the centres 
may be more efficient. The Council also point out the necessity for 
close study of Dickens’s writings—all of them—with the view of ap- 
preciating his great fight for improvement. Encouragement for young 
readers of Dickens is suggested through the medium of awards to 
successful competitors in Essay competitions in schools and elsewhere. 
Finally the Council earnestly appeal for co-ordination in the work of 
the Fellowship as a whole. To ensure this co-ordination and unity 
of purpose, the Council request the officials of local branches to keep 
in constant touch with the Council in London, and also with each other. 
Interchange of opinions, comparison of methods, reports of activities, 
visits of officials between branches, joint meetings, and many other 
modes may with advantage be devised for keeping alive and fostering 
the corporate feeling of fellowship. The letter is sent out in no spirit 
of criticism or dictation, and the Council only issue it as an incentive 
to further impetus in the Fellowship work, being well assured that the 
Branches and their officials will weleome a message from Headquarters 
sent with the best and warmest feelings of fellowship and in common 
affection for the great novelist and apostle of the nineteenth century. 


HACKNEY AND STOKE NEWINGTON.—tThe final Ramble of 
the season took place on Saturday, September 9th. A goodly number 
of members spent a most enjoyable afternoon exploring famous houses 
and literary shrines in the West End of London. 


LONDON.—The Branch has not been neglectful in entertaining 
wounded sailors and soldiers during the summer months. Although, 
owing to difficulties in obtaining adequate supplies of vehicles, it has 
not been practicable to bring the men together as guests as was done 
in January last at the National Sporting Club, it has been possible to 
reverse the process and take the entertainment to the men. Most 
of the performers, comprising an excellent male-voice choir, soloists, 
character singers and dancers now constitute a Dickens Fellowship 
‘Concert Party, and under the able direction of Mr. F. T. Harry,concerts 
have been given twice at the Canadian Convalescent Hospital.Uxbridge, 
and once at the Orchard Convalescent Hospital, Dartford, to upwards 
of a thousand patients. All the artistes freely give their services, 
so the expenses are kept down to a minimum and represent merely 
the fares of the party and ‘‘ smokes” for the audiences. By this means 
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it is possible to reach those poor fellows who by reason of the distance 
from London or of their unfortunate condition, are unable to travel, 
and to provide at a percentage of the cost per head amusement to a 
far greater number than in any other manner. Mr. Harry and his 
colleagues are untiring in their energies and frequently give entertain- 
ment out of other funds. At present, the demand is greater than the 
supply and the support of all members is earnestly requested so that 
the good work of the Fellowship may not come to a standstill. Later 
on, a further central entertainment will be arranged by the committee 
if the funds continue to come in. On September 8th, a tour round 
Dickensian Westminster was conducted by Mr. W. J. Roffey. Meeting 
beneath Big Ben at 6-30, the party, comprising about twenty members 
and friends, enjoyed a most pleasant ramble, thanks to their informa- 
tive and experienced guide. Three wounded Australian officers were 
of the party and were not the least interested of the company. 


DICKENSIANA MONTH BY MONTH 


MAGAZINE AND NEWSPAPER ARTICLES. 


‘Carlo Dickens: Umoriata and Riformatore Sociale.” By Gino 
Bassé. Ravagna Nazionale (Florence). August. 

“<The Mystery of the Bride who ran away.” Weekly Dispatch, 
27th August. 

** A Point in Dickens Chronology.” British Weekly. 31st August. 

** Mr. Pecksniff in the Circumlocution Office.” The Sun (New York). 
September 7th. 


DIARY OF DICKENS MEETINGS 
OCTOBER 


All meetings commence at 8 p.m. unless ctherwise stated. 


6. Hull: ‘ Conversazione,’” arranged by the President, at the 
Metropole. 
7. London: At Home, at Anderson’s Hotel,Fleet Street at 3 p.m. 
1 Bristol: Annual Meeting. 
12. London: Council Meeting at 30 Charing Cross, S.W., at 6-30. 
Winnipeg: Annual Meeting and Lecture, “A Sketch of the 
Leading English Novelists,” by Mr. McCarthy, at Wesley College 
Convocation Hall. 
18. Bristol: Recital, “The Story of Little Dombey,” by Mr. C. 
Andrews. 
20. Hull: “Parody, with a dash of Dickens. A Frolic with the Gods,” 
by Mr. 'T. H. Leahair, at the Metropole. 
25. Hackney and Stoke Newington: Dickens Recital, by Mr. Wilfred 
Stannard, West Hackney Church Lecture Hall. 
Edinburgh: Leeture ~ Captain Cuttle in J.iterature and Life,” 
by Revd. W. R. Thomson, M..A., at Goold Hall. 
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THE DICKENS FELLOWSHIP ROLL OF HONOUR 


( Continued Jrom prge 120) 
Sergt. 8. A. Bennett (Winnipeg Branch) .. Canadian Contingent 
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